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UM ferof in ffuctus fallacis neſcius a 
Velis non nimiis tu rege Diva 
Ne trahar inve feras ſyrtes, vaſtumve profundum 
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Littora ſcit tantum radere cymba mea 
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EAR RAT A 
Page 22. Line 8. read 


With neck 3 imperious plym'd their purple pride. | 


Page 22. line 19. read 
His tuneful voice the chaunter of the ſkies 
age 23. line 1. read 
Green downs, obedient to their ſhepherd, fed, 
| Page 23. line 2. read 
In proſpect, open to the wandering eye, 
Page 43- line 12. read 
Thure et odere fluunt ; ſudantur cortic pingui 


P R E F A C E. 


HE deſign of this preliminary addreſs 
| | to the public, is to offer ſome reaſon 

for a liberty, which I have. taken, as 
it is perhaps unprecedented, in Engliſh verſe. 


Wherever I have introduced an eliſion, I have 


kept both ſyllables entire in the print, after the 
example of the Latin, but contrary to the cuſtom 


of our Engliſh poets. According to this cuſtom, 
two words in my very firſt line ought to have 
been written thus ——t'exalt. A great defect in 
the Engliſh language, taken notice of by our 


- beſt * writers, is its want of ſoftneſs, occaſioned, 


by the frequent claſh of conſonants. I thought 
that we added to this defect by our manner of 
printing and pronouncing the. ſyllables which 


ſuffer an eliſion in our poetry: though it may 


be agreeable to the manner of the Greek poets, 
and though their language may receive from it 
no perceptible detriment, ours cannot ſo well 
endure the loſs of its vowels. By this cuſtom 

our ear is often diſpleaſed, with ſuch ſounds as | 


—thou'rt, ch auk ward, th'ugly, th'car, thiegg, 


0 


on bee in particular the CharaQeriſticks, vol. 3. p. 264. 
aud doctor Swift' s letter io lord Oxford. 


SS; ch'earth. 
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th'earth. In the common editions of the Para- 


diſe Loſt, the following lines, deſcribing the 
flight of an di are thus printed, 


— e ee "Till within ſoar 
Of towring eagles, t'all the fowls he ſeems 
A Phœnix, gaz'd by all — — 


In that noble edition which has been lately pub- 


liſhed; the two monoſyllables, which cauſe the eli - 


fion, appear thus—to'—all. What I would pro- 
poſe is, that in this and everyother eliſion through- 


out the poem, the words where it occurs be print 
ed as in the Latin poets: whereby Timagine the lan- 


guage of the Paradiſe Loſt would almoſt in every 
inſtance receive ſome addition to its harmony. 
The cuſtom here complained of ſeems alſo in 
another reſpect often hurtful to our great poet. 
For let me aſk, is not a poetic. beauty injured 


75 


As en the centre thrics to > krurmon pole. | 


And i in . | 


Gambol'd before them.--th'unweildy cephane 


Wherever the author deſigned an. eliſion, the | 
ear of a common reader would eaſily direct him 
to the uſe of it; and a moderate ſound of the 


vowel cut off, might give an additional beauty, 


or at leaſt a ſoftneſs, which is often loſt by our 
cuſtom of printing for it cannot be expected 
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P'R E F A C E. 11 
that a reader ſhould pronounce the yowel with- | 
our ſeeing it. If Virgil's 


Phyllida amo ante alias | 
ſhould make its appearance to the eye thus, 
 Phyyig? an” ant alias 


could any anc rentig th its * 0 But 
(ſay you) this method would be wrong, or needleſs, 
where the ſecond word begins with the ſame 
vowel as cloſes the former: for inſtance—the 
elyſian, the ethereal. —I beg leave to think other- 
wiſe; but every one herein will be guided by 
his own ear. As far as I can judge by my * 
if i in Mr. Pope's 


Come, gentle air, the Eolian ſhepherd ſaid, 


both ſyllables, where the eliſion is deſigned, 
were moderately pronounced, it would produce 
no diſagreeable, but a fluent liquid ſound, not 
unlike that of the Phyllida amo: a beauty, 
which in our poetry we are not much accuſtom- 
ed to. What then (you may ſay) if we are to 
ſtudy ſoftneſs ſo much, is the hiatus to be no 
fault 2 15 if too ſtrong; if it anſwers no pur- 
poſe; or, if there are too many near together, 


as defi ignedly put in this line of Mr. Pope. 
Tho oft the ear che open vowels tire. | 
Ss i For 
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For I aſk; who is offended with the hiatus, in 
the following verſes, which of itſelf, (unleſs I 
am over fanciful) ſeems not a little to aid the 
poet's deſcription ? 


— he ſetting ſun 
Slowly deſcended, and with right aſpect 
Againſt the eaſtern gate of paradiſe 
Loevell'd his evening rays ——— 


He that is offended therewith, will be equally ſo 
in reading this paſſage, and many others in the 
Roman poet. | 


Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque 
Pindi : 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia nee 


Virgil being particularly noted for his various 
arts in verſification, our poet ſeems to have at- 
tended to them with much care; and to have 
been as nice in obſerving theſe beauties, as he 
was in his ſpeculation of nature: and he bas co- 
pied them, where he could. 

Mr. Pope, in a note on the above line, tiken 
from his Eſſay on Criticiſm, cites a paſſage as 
from Tully, which to ſome may ſeem to con- 
demn a multiplicity of vowels of the ſame ſound. 
—Fugiemus crebras vocalium concurſiones, quæ 
vaſtam atque hiantem orationem reddunt; ut hoc 
eſt ; Baccæ æneæ amæniſſimæ impendebant.— 
Perhaps in this paſſage of Cicero, ad Herenni- 

3 um 
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um (if it was Cicero's) his intention was only to 
point out what was requiſite for the attainment of 
fluency, as well as energy in the oratoric art; 
and therefore the hiatus, and a continued flow of 
like vowels, might be equally objects of his cen- 
ſure ; or, perhaps he had no conception that po- 
etry might ſometimes owe a beauty to the very 
breach of his precept : as in the above inſtances, 
and * ſome others that might be produced out 
of Virgil; or ſhall we ſay, that this great man 
had a moſt unqueſtionable title to give rules to 
the roſtra ; but that his poſſeſſions on Parnaſſus, 
a very poor eſtate indeed, hardly qualified him 
for a legiſlator there ? Vowels to the conſonants, 
are of the ſame uſe, as the ladies among men; 
to ſoften, to refine the converſation. © If ſo, 
ſurely theſe fair ones cannot be too familiar with 
our Engliſh conſonants. I would be more hoſ- 
pitable to the pretty, too much ſtrangers ; and 
think it a pity, that, for the ſake of energy, we 
muſt ſometimes huddle all the jarring conſo- 
nants of two fyllables into one; ſay thou 
crept'ſt, thou brought'ſt, thou crown'ſt, he 
dragg'd, he drudg'd—and. other like inſtances 
of Britiſh roughneſs. That part of poeſy, where- 
in our muſes do moſt ſuffer, in a compariſon 
with the ancients, is the harmony of numbers, 


38 — . Lilla multa 
Alia romeo ——.— — 
Monſtrum horrendum informe i ingen | 
Te veniente die, te decedente mm — 
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It may be worth the while therefore to try, if it 
be not poſſible for us to arrive at ſome higher 
degree of excellence herein, by ſtudying their 


great maſters of the art, by examining wherein 
conſiſts the true muſic of their verſe, and by 


imitating it as far as we can, where our language 
will admit *. Theſe imperfect hints will bo 
ſufficient for the purpoſe intended, which was 


meerly, to lay the matter open for the deciſion 


of better judges. As I have grounded my fore · 
going obſervations on Milton, with a view to 
render his poetry in one reſpe& more ſimilar to 
that of Virgil; 1 beg leave to impoſe upon the 
reader two or three more looſe. thoughts, concern- 
ing the ſame Engliſh author and his verſe, and 
ſtil] further to conſider our Dork in the fame Baht 
with the Roman. 

He, whom now every child of the muſes calls 
the divine Milton, was in danger, not long fince, 
of being hung up for a plagiary. If the whole 
charge could bave been ſupported ; if the accuſed 
were more guilty than he now appears; Kill, he 


might have riſen up, and ſaid “ like me, did 


« Virgil“ and he would ſay it truly. The in; 
duſtrious bee rifled every flower in the whole geld 


af poetry, from Homer to Lucretius, and hived 


the ſpoil in his works. If all that Virgil had 
read were now extant, more of his depredations 


* See the paſſage above referred to in the Characteriſticks, 


* 3. P. 263, 264, 265. and another, vol. 1. p. 217: © 
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might have appeared. He thought it no harm, 
to borrow from a poet, no not of his own times, 
that was rich enough to lend to Virgil. Even 
Tully, it is thought, had that honour. But few 
of his cotemporaries have lived to claim the debt. 
The good - natured Maro and Horace were ſo 


friendly neighbours, that it looks as if they had 


agreed to hunt upon each others grounds. Nay, 
this humble Maro, if he could have known 


them, would have ſtooped, to rob ſome modern 


poets: in one of his tempeſts he might have 
made his Jupiter 


Ride in the whirlwind, and direct the Gon, 


The difference in the crime ſeems. to lie here, 
If it be committed without any {kill ; if he that 
pilfers be poor; let him ſuffer, he deſerves not 
to live. On the contrary; if he can play his 
part well, and at the ſame time find wherewithal | 
to entertain us; if he covers the theft artfully, 


in ſhort, if he can thieve like Mercury 


Callidum, quidguid placuit, jocoſo 
+ n furto, 


: And provided he be not poor, there is an end 


of the indictment. In ſuch a caſe (like as when 


he miſſed his quiver) ridet Apollo. The fault 
' © grows white, ſhines, merits praiſe ; it being the 


law in all his courts, that the poor thief be 
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Mr. Dryden's contradictory declarations, | of 


his opinion concerning the Paradiſe Loſt, have 


ſurpriſed many a reader. Mr. Dryden, of un- 


common abilities, could raiſe a favourite to a 


god; but, of a ſtrange humour, could after- 


— 


wards undeify him again. At one ſeaſon, even 


what he thought eſſential to an epic poet, he 


could refuſe to Milton, whom yet, at another 


ſeaſon, he could place above Virgil, above Ho- 


mer. A writer, with ſo variable a pen, ih 
but little credit to his judgment. | 

After the love-adventure in the fourth Zneid, 
follows a line, the purport of which is, that a little 
ſcandal upon the queen was ſoon ſpread by com- 
mon fame, about the neighbouring ſtates. of L. y- 


bia: hereupon Virgil introduces a deſcription 


of the goddeſs Fame, and makes her an actreſs 


in the poem. - Buſy as an old maid upon the 


occaſion, ſhe poſts away to king Jarbas, a re- 
jected lover of Dido. Upon the news, the king, 


in his wrath, falls down upon his knees; and, 
becauſe Dido did not think him fo fine a gentle- 
man as Eneas, in a prayer, full of vehement 
imprecations, he would perſuade Jupiter that 


ſhe was an infidel, and, impatient even of delay, 

would waſte heaven's thunder on the weakneſs 
of a woman: but the god was too gallant to 
gratify the revenge of ſo mad a lover. All this 
might. naturally enough have happened, without 
the perſonal intervention of the goddefs : and 

the chief deſign of her hy Ons ſeems to be, 
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to give an opportunity for ſnewing her picture. 


The digreſſion might eaſily enough have had a 
place-in any other part of the poem; where the 
action was quiet enough to admit it, and where 
common fame could have any thing to do. As it. 
ſtands here, the deſcription of the goddeſs makes 
by much the moſt conſiderable part, and is in- 
deed a beauty; but beautiful as it is, muſt be 
condemned, if we blame ſuch digreſſions in Mil- 
ton? Our poet, in his fourth book, repreſents 
the ſtate of Adam and Eve; made happy in 
their delightful habitation, by endearing con- 
verſe, and by mutual aids ariſing from their dif- 
ferent employments; without which neither 
could ſo well have enjoyed the felicity of Para- 


diſe. From hence he breaks into a rapturous 


deſcription of Marriage ; which he deſcribes by. 
its effecis, in producing bleſſings to. man, and 
exempting him from evils. For without mar- 
riage, love ſoon degenerates to brutality ; men 
become looſe to the public, ſtudious of private 
pleaſures, unconcerning, themſelves in the pre- 
ſent or future welfare of the community. Mar- 
riage is a chain; but, to them hg. put it on 
well, who know how to wear it, is a chain as 
tender, as pleaſing, as Hymen's own band of 
flowers. It ſtrengthens ſociety by a more firm, 
a more intereſting union: draws the individual, 


with the ſecret impulſe of nature, to promote 


the good of others, the good of the whole, 


while he: only intends his own domeſtic happi- 


neſs, 


| yur Ace 
neſs. . Virgil ennobles his character of common 


fame, by bringing her perſonally into ation, 


and deſcribing her as a goddeſs. The religion 
of his country, took from our poet this advan- 


tage, allowing but of very few allegorical per- 
ſonages. Theſe imaginary beings were the life 


of ancient poetry. In the days of paganiſm, a 
merry religion, the poet had a hundred deities 
at his ſervice, could be as familiar as he pleaſed, 

could joke with his gods. If Vulcan appeared 
in the poem, it was often for a laugh. Mars 
and Venus, caught in a net by the poor lame 
huſband, made a diverſion for heaven. Jupiter 


himſelf, would lay aſide his majeſty, to enter- 


tain us, in the ſhape of a ſwan or of a.wanton 
bull. In recompence for the loſs of all that 
theological machinery, which ſupported old 
Parnaſſus, modern poets deſerve to be indulged 
in ſome liberties which the ancients did not ſtand 


in need of. Thus even the characters and the 


allegory of ſin and death may be endured and 


admired. If it be ſaid, that Milton's panegyric 


would come better from the mouth of one of the 
actors in the poem, than from his own; it may 
be anſwered, that it is built on the good effects of 
marriage in ſucceeding ages; ſo that it could not 
well make part in a ſpeech of any of his actors; or, 
if it could, would not, I apprehend, have more 
force, than it has in the mouth of the poet him- 
ſelf, Upon the whole, may one not ſay ? the 
* in both poems are beautiful excreſ-. 

cencies, 
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ecncies, neither of them neceſſarily connected 
with the action. However, we cannot from 
hence Juftify other digreſſions, whereof the only 
ſubject is Milton's ſelf. Varius, who is ſaid to 
| Fer. cut off the four lines which we have at the 
beginning of the. Zneid, would undoubtedly 
have given a like ftroke to ſome of the ſame na- 
ture-in the Paradiſe Loſt. But our love and ad- 
miration of theſe poets is ſuch, that now we will 
nat part with them: we read with more plea- 
ſure what they ſay of themſelves, chan even what 
| they ſay: of their heroes. = 
'* Bai ſame cauſe to which ir has been evil 
we owe much of our epic poet's ſublimity, his 
blindneſs, might alſo partly have occaſioned the 
defects ſometimes obſervable in his verſification. 
If he could have ſeen and examined, at letſure, 
every one of his lines upon paper, probably 
ſome would have been altered, ſome tranſpoſed, 
and ſome perhaps omitted. And let me add; 
if doctor Bently had been more intimate with the 
graces, and great in the poetic art as he was in 
other parts of learning, the ſiſters might have 
raught him to have uſed his hook better, Mil- 
ton might never have complained, might have 
flouriſhed by his loppings. Oh! Milton, that 
thou couldſt now give an authority for mak- 
ing ſuch alterations; and that thou wouldit 
For this ſome critic, of weighty. erudition, ſome 
n+ Scaliger would do well, to form the proper 


powers, 
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P R E F A CE. 
powers, and diſpatch them by the winged hat 


ſenger ; who is now ſtanding on his cuſtomed 


toe, upon. Sarum downs, for the information of 


travellers. 


Milton, to ſoften as well as vary: his num- 
bers, whenever he can catch any thing like the 
ancient dactyl, or the anapeſt, ſeems fond or 
uſing them. I wonder Mr. Pope (who ſo much 
improved our rimed verſe, and hung his bells 
at the end more ſkilfully than all others) was 
not more ſtruck with this beauty, or leſs negli- 
gent to preſerve it: for often he only wants it, 


by ſhutting out a vowel in the print. 


Twas then, the ſtudious head, or generous 
ia, 
eic wer of God, or friend of human ind, | 
Poet, or Patriot role * 1130 52 


To do juſtice to theſe 1 againſt their author, 
what he has ſuppreſſed we are forced to ſupply 


in the pronunciation. | 


In order, as I ſuppoſe, to add . to the 


ſtudied variety of his verſe, Milton ſometimes 
lengtliens his line to eleven ſyllables; and in 
ſome places we may incline to think it twelve: 
as even then it does not equal the heroic verſe of 
the ancients, which never conſiſts of leſs than 
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thirteen ſyllables. * „ 
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: Ho quick they wheel'd, and flying—behind 
them ſhot. - Par. reg. b. 3. v. 323. 


There is no way of reducing this verſe to the 
common meaſure, but by making ſhort one or 
both of the ſyllables in the word flying, or by 
ſqueezing the two ſyllables into one ; neither of 
which is eaſily practicable. If the reader tries, 
[ believe he will either way find his ear hurt in 
the pronunciation, and miſs the beauty of the 
line. Another example occurs in the' ſame 
poem, book 4. v. 101. Others in the Paradiſe 
Loſt, b. 5. v. 366. and b. 9. v. 546. and many 
in Mr. Addiſon's Cato. Virgil (perhaps, alſo 
for the ſame reaſon) ſometimes cloſes his hex- 
ameter with an * additional ſyllable. This 
ſyllable may indeed be obſerved to be ſuch as 
that it may. ſuffer an elifion, ending with a 
vowel, and another vowel beginning the ſuc- 
ceeding verſe. But, as far as one can pretend 
to judge of the pronunciation of the ancients, 
whatever ſound this ſyllable had, it . probably 
was more immediately connected with the firſt: 
line. In our rimed poetry, we have ſometimes 
a couplet of eleven ſyllables ; and the ſingle Al- 
exandrine of twelve is very common. In Mr. 
Dryden's ode on faint Cecilia's day, there are 


two inſtances of a verſe of fourteen, Notwith- 


Ca Georg. I; 1. v. 295. and En. 7. V. 160. 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding what we grant to theſe poets, we keep 
poor Shakeſpear cramped and pinned down 'to 
the common number of ten: thus his Printer 


uſes him in the Twelfth N ight. 


— —She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i'th? bud, 
Feed o on her damaſk en 


Such a manner of writing as „eve, may be 
agreeable to the pronunciation of the vulgar, 
but degrades the pen of the poet, unleſs where 
he profeſſedly imitates their dialect. What 
rule in orthography juſtifies the many ſtrange 
contractions in this author, ſhocking the eye 


as well as the ear, beyond the power of Mrs. 


Cibber's voice to harmonize, perhaps may be 
known to the learned. Yet methinks it might 
not be amiſs, to releaſe the builder of the Britiſh 
drama from this confinement of the preſs, and 


ſet him more at eaſe. In ſuch verſe, the reader 


is to make the proper pauſes. In the above line 


of Milton, I apprehend there ought to be a diſ- | 


tinguiſnable pauſe after the word flying, as ms 
concealment 1 in this; | 


But let concealment—{like a worm in the bud) 


And it would be an eaſe to the reader,” to con- 
trive a double pauſe in verſes of this fort, In 
the following paſſage of the Paradiſe regained, 
b. 4. v. 452. | 
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PREF ACE. xv 


— 1 * rack, 
| As arch uy ſky would mingle: but myſelf 
Was diſtant; and theſe flaws, tho mortals 
fear them. 


If, to md the laſt line to the common mea- 
ſure, we ſhould- join the concluding words. thus 
—fear *em, I believe every ear would be offend- 
ed. In Milton's Maſk, where the attendant 
ſpirit is introduced habited like a ſhepherd, the 
following lines OTF in a ſpeech of the elder 
brother. 


— If this fat 

The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 

And earth's baſe built on o ſtubble.— But come; s 
| let us on. | 


The latter words receive both force and quick- 
neſs from their having no verb; as we often fee 
in Shakeſpear. Yet in the poem, theſe words 
are contracted thus; But come, let's on, which 


contraction, in my apprehenſion, adds not at all 
to either of the beauties abovementioned ; on 


the contrary, inſtead thereof, produces a vulgar 
found, and ſinks the dignity of the verſe. To 
expreſs quickneſs, we want no contraction, no 
coalition of words in the print : we waat them 
no more than the Latin poets—vade. age, nate 
voca. 


xvi P R E R A & R. 
voca.—quare agite, o juvenes. date vela impel- 
lite remos. 
From our great maſters of Blank verſe, Shakeſ- 
pear and Milton, may be framed a Rule for its 
ſtructure: for ſurely, to ſay no more of it, it is 
as reducible to metre as the verſes of Terence, 
about which ſo much pains has been taken. It 
conſiſts of five feet ; in the choice of which the 
poet is not limited to a certain ſort, but may 
chuſe any of thoſe which are uſed in the ancient 
lyric poetry. There is no place in the line al- 
| lotted to any one in particular: inſomuch that 
the formation of each line, except as to its length 
or the number of its feet, is abſolutely at the 
will of the poet; and by this means no one line 
need reſemble any before it, in the order or ſitu- 
ation of the feet. Thoſe which are moſtly ufed, 
are the iambic, the trochee, the ſpondee and the 
dactyl. The harmony of the verſe ariſes from 
the due arrangement and proper mixing of theſe 
feet, and from the often ſhifting of the pauſe. 
In this the poet is to conduct himſelf by his own 
ear; and his ear is to be formed by a care- 
ful obſervation of the beft maſters, For the 
greater variety (in large works eſpecially) the 
e may ſometimes | extend his line by the. 
addition of a ſyllable, and ſometimes by adding 
another foot; by which latter method it be- 
comes equal to the ancient hexameter. When 


the line is lengthened by the ſupernumerary 
ſyllable, 


H.-Y 


| PRE: FrA-C-E n 
1 it is ſometimes put in the body of the 
line *, Such is the laſt ſyllable of the word fly- 


ing, in | the verſe cited from the Paradiſe regain- 


ed: where it appears not unlike the ſingle fylla- 


ble in the verſes of many of Horace's odes; but 


more frequently its poſition is at the end of the 
line, as in the other verſes laſt cited from the 
ſame poem: and where it may be conſidered 
like the redundant ſyllable in the hypermeter 
verſes of Virgil abovementioned. As for Shakeſ- 
peare's line; taken from the Twelfth- night, we 
may treat it as an irregular, like thoſe above 
cited from Milton, having a ſupernumerary ſyl- 
lable in the middle, and ſcan it like the ſecond 
verſe of the fourth ode of Horace. 


Trahunt | que fic | cas { machi | nz ca Er 


Or it may be made a regular verſe of five feet; 
the three monoſyllables at the end of the Ee 
may, be a. cretic foot; ar, if you pleaſe, may be 
an anapeſt, like what we meet in the following 


paſſage of the Paradiſe loſt. ET - 


And on their mies ſinibs the fowery roof 
Shower'd roſes —————— 


/ 


Our ear will inforts f us, that a able. ! in Eng: 
liſh may be uſed/as ſhort, though terminatell by 


Virgil has an example of ſock a verſe; 2s it is fail to 
have been written in old manuſcripts. 


inter ſe clifle viros et decernere ferro. 


C 


E FACE. 

a conſonant, and though the next ſyllable begins 
with another. And it is reaſonable; ſince by 
means of the ſcarcity of vowels, we could other- 
wiſe have but few ſhort ſyllables: at leaſt it may 
paſs by a poetic licence, as well as Virgil is al- 


lowed, fo often as he does, to lengthen a ſyllable, 


in its nature, or by general uſage, — 
ſhort. 


——— — Roſea rura Velini En. 7. 712. 
— Cum peteret inconceſſos En. 1. 655. 
— Furnique canit hymenæos. En. 7. 398. 
—Gravia ſectoque elephanto. En. 3. 464. 


It is obſervable that with the Latin poets many 
a ſyllable is either long or ſhort as beſt ſerves 
their turn. 


Natum ante ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat 
ad aras. | 
Et longum formoſe vale, vale, inquit, iola. 


They can put a ſhort ſyllable at the end of their 


| hexameter, inſtead of a long ſyllable; and in 


their lyrics can cloſe the line with one that is 
long, when, according to the meaſure, it ſhould 
be ſhort. Some of Virgil's irregular verſes 
above taken notice of, end with a dactyl. 


Inſcritur yero ex fœtu nucis arbutus horrida. 
Seor. 2. v. 69. 


Et 


NEF ACE 
Et ſpumas a miſcent argenti, vivaque ſulfura. 
Geor. 3. 449 


He Wk others beginning with an anapeſt, a 
cretic foot, or a proceleuſmaticus. 


Fluviorum rex Eridanus. T. 

— Hzc ut cera liqueſcir. 
Uno eodemque igni,———- 

Genua labant,————— ————— 


If ſuch irregularities, and many others not here 
mentioned, are diſcoverable in the verſes of the 
beſt Latin authors, why may not our poets, in 
the management of their metre, claim the like 
indulgence? why may they not alter the natural 
quantity of a ſyllable, or depart, when they ſee 
occaſion, from the common meaſure of their 
verſe ? | | 

I am aware that this rule will appear to many 
partly erroneous, partly deficient, and partly ex- 
travagant, like the allegorical perſon above- 
mentioned. | 


Tam ficti, pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri. 


Such as it is, I ſubmit it to the correction of 
thoſe who may think it worth their notice. 

O critics, at diſtance J feel the terrors of your 
preſence. I tremble at the very thought of your 
black, your formidable wigs, your rhadaman- 
thean looks, dread inquiſition ! concilium hor- 


_ Tendum ! and now, with reverence I approach; 
C 2 with 


PRES ALI 


_ with reverence I bow myſelf to your whole di- 
van: but to thoſe more eſpecially do 1 bow, 


1 whoever ye are, who meditate-future editions of ; 
{ Iv Shakepear or of Milton. Oh! (if ye can) ſmile 5 
upon me, whilſt with an adventurous hand I lay 


1 theſe my conceptions at your. feet ; happy, if 
i but to one of them ye nod approbation. Per- 
# adventure, amid your laborious reſearches, per- 
F plexed with difficulties, ye will deem it wiſe, * | 
i to conſult your authors, now amuſing them- 

1 felves together in the laurel grove: If ſo, the 
communication, ye hear, is now open: Hermes 
will ſpeed the intercourſe. Hei is near at hand, 

very commodious for your packets, juſt in the 


| ö road of the weſtern mail. . Careleſs Shakeſpear, | 
p no doubt, will wonder at the new dreſs z per- 
f | haps wonder too at the workman” s fancy. But 


4 finiſh it, get him to try it on; and he will be, 
pPieeaſed, if he ſecs: the drefs become him. Be 
1 not diſcouraged. He may find work enough 
fer us all: he may ſay ſomewhat Jike his Richard. | 


1 1 a 
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Shes Jam crept in favour with _ 
PH entertain a ſcore or two di-tailors,” 
Is N faſhions to adorn Try, body... 
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pve f WALES. 


ö 1 0 rule, 70 bleſs „ a nation's 
= weal, | 
 - Heaven-deſtin'd Prince, where Albi : 


on's genius points 
Rough virtues ſteep, the rare - trod road to fam, 
Qa, on; but oh! far thee, while every muſe 
Raiſes her voice and twines the laurel wreath, 
Scorn not to A to the ruſtic lass 
ngling 1 in the tuneful throng, 


* This kitl, which 1 in the FEA: of Dorſet, is part of 
the lands of the dutchy of Corn wall, belonging to the — 5 
of Jane. when inveſted with the dukedom. 7 


„„ no 


* 2 

Rude- taught, unſkill'd, fears much, yet ſtrikes 
the lyre, 

Or pipes ſome humble flame, now bolder ſoars, 

Venturous of Pomery, and to thee to ling. 


On Pomery, rayal hill, where Romans long 
Delighted camp'd, nor wiſh'd for Tyber s banks, 
1 lay. Below, thro” meadows | Steen. ſmooth 


Frome | 
Stray'd ſerpent-winding z o'er the wave fair ſwans 
Riding imperious plum'd their purple pride; 
All-healthful blew the morn's freſh Deere; my 

ſeat 3 23 Os 
A rooted rock; this moſs had'filver'd as on 
And claſping ivy intertwin'd its leaves. 
Here the: wild thyme its en . . 


flowers, | WE 
Impearbd with" morning dew; ober- w_ at. 
work, 23699 uind ano 


«(While filence hears the Uceguoiiticing found). 
Murmuring the bee oft hung, oft ſettling,-cull'd 
Her ftore neQtareaus. Muſical to heaven, 
On joy- exulting wings, the lark high trilbdꝰ 
His heaven-ravght harmony: then; -ſtopt at once 
The tuneful voice, this. chaunter of the ſkies 

Drops to his covert. On ſmooth- ſhaven ſopes 


White flocks'ſhone pendent; or now ererping oꝰ er 
8.1 © I ; L Pure 


ö 


623 
Pure downs, obedient to their ſhepherd, fed. 
A proſpect ample to the wandering eye, | 
Lay the ſtretch'd vale, and woods, and ſcatter'd 
Dotts, | 

The far blue hills, and, Dorcheſter, thy towers. 
Hence Autumn hears the early horn, as o'er 
The dew the unwearied beagle winds his way, 
The hares light track exploring; he, poor fool, 
IIl-fated, 'gainſt his life, man leagu'd with brute, 
Truſts to his feet his ſafety, —they betray. 
See from the falconer's hand the aerial hawk, 
Now.ſkims the blue ſerene, now thro' the heavens 
Precipitant on the dove, The fiſher there, 
Patient, in ſilence, eyes his bending reed. 
Now, now, I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground. | 

How threatening yet! yon _ mounds be- 
hold.” -;- | 
Embattled legions from thoſe 8 wat 
In well-form'd quadrate, at the trumpet's ſound, - 
Terrific mov'd ; Rome's eagles wav'd in air; 
In dread array, ſhields, helmets, quivering ſpears, 1 
Blaz'd, — far 1 brighten'd all the field, 


0 Rome! a terror to the world no more | F. 
As thou art now, e 'erlong may Britain bez _ 
A name. Ah I- days yet hid in time 5 dark. 


_ omb, = e | 
N 83 LE May 


| ( 624 ) 
May come, when future Vandals, or fierce Goths 


Shall lord theſe _ The * of his ers : 


toll, -. 

Not 4 himſelf, he helen ſhall view | 
The harveſt ripen, and the orchard bloom. 
For foreign maſters, for barbarians, ah! | 
| On: yon fair downs the bleating flocks ſhall bear 
Their fleece; the ſteer in F ye rich dale ſhall 

plow. : 
Shall then the rig _ Poor, ; oppreſt, 
Or on this mount, in ſilent ſorrow, gaze; 
Or diſtant hence, while: drops a patriot tear, 
Over the ruins of St. Stephen's walls, 
Recalling oft old England's honors, ſay. 


Here, once bleſt country, once of heaven. be- 


— iy 15: 
Shone Attic * "0 Roman ſpirit bent d 
With ſounds of trade our cities rung, the fields 
With culture ſmil'd, the labourer in content 
Egquall'd the wealth of monarchs, plenty here 
+/+ gd _ and. COON and fizedom 


"ep . * : 


Bricajn, thy: 1 were —ah were frugal, 5 57 
Jealous of honour, to their country friends; By | 
No fears had innocence, by law fecurm 
Virtue was fame, and modeſty could charm, © © 
"Till (peſi-like) creeping luxury, her 'black = 


"> 
bo A R 
* 


5 
& 


„ 

Bane to thy vitals ſpread. Of heaven ah! left, | 
Then didſt chou fall; and liberty, to ſeek . 7 
More favour'd climes, on golden pinions flew 2 
Thus thoughtful as I lay, 2 voice beneath | 


Stole thro! the ſilent air. Stretch'd on a rock 


The gentle Gallus to the muſe and love. 


Pour'd forth his Plain t: the en grazing 


round, = 3114 
And un to lien: to theſe piteous male 


by. love, hoy running to thy toils, is man! . 
How willing chain'd! to thee how feeble! falls 
Aſia” 5 dread ſultan ſuppliant. Though half th 

_ eaſt : 


Shakes at his frown he feels a mightier power. 74 


The heart, untaught to melt at human woe, 
Softens to love, and : at thy altar burns. 5 by 
There at thy ſhrine the reddening, virgin owns 


3+ A 341 


The tender flame ; the hero and the ſage, 3 


4 
SE +S -- 


The ſceptred monarch, and the ſimple ſwain, 7 2 
All, all bow down ; nor ſpare tove's ſhafts T w 


Ton labourer, who o'er his ſcythe inclining, x 
Spares not the flower, i with to hade . 


- fweep dS 
In lengthening heaps the unpitied daughter 
ſpreads ; —— a es - 


. 


Tet now, yet now, perhaps, ſome ualiod mat 
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( 26 ) 
Were fighing to the paſſing wind, 
Forlorn, diſconſolate, a wretch like me. 
Thou enemy to peace, bewitching boy ! 
I know thee now. Tis falſe, thou art not the 
child 
Of gentle Venus, but in tempeſts born, 
A rock produc'd thee, and a tygreſs fed. 


Elſe, archer, ſay, why W ſo loud Toy 


bow? _ 
So wing'd, fo ws why ſped the ſhaft at 1 
Ah! from that hour, how fierce a God I feel! 
How oft, O Whitewell naiads, have ye heard 
Me grieve, your waters anſwering to my 
moan? | 
How oft, retreating to your friendly made, 


(Like the ſtruck deer) the arrow in my heart, 8 


Inly I bleed, but dare not tell my pain? 
How dare I tell Amanda, that for her 


I burn, 1 pine? that my faint breaſt for her 


Heaves but to figh? Oh! would ſome fickly 


blaſt, 


Make her leſs fair, leſs darting fire her eye, 


| Leſs heavens . own tinct ber bloom. No— ra- 


ther, ye 
Stars, on her pour diſaſters, till pale want | 


Starts | 


4 Powerful the pride of beauty to dif, 1 2 ; 


(nlp. 

Starts to her view, departing every friend; 

While ſhe, a ſnower- bent roſe, propleſs her head, 

Weeps, in her grief more beauteous. ""”y 0 
then, | 

Could I that all-accotmpliſh'd maid | behold, 

Sav'd by my hand from rugged fortune's blow; 

Then hoping, trembling, own the imppriſon' d 

flame. Apo 

Ah me! how near to madneſs i is allied- 

The lover's mind | No.—let not that a face 

Diſeaſe eber mar, nor want preſume to approach 

The abode of ſo much goodneſs. Say, ye Gods, 

Why ſee we oft, your choiceſt gift to man, 

Love, that now wing d with joy in your bleft 

ſeats, _ L 3 

Sphenes the rapt ſoul, now miſerable, ie 

Dehaſed with a train of ills, miſtruſt, 

Sleepleſs diſquiet, jealouſies, deſpair? 

If the hard lot which wretched lovers prove, A 

Still to deſire, tho? never to enjoy, {4 

Can touch immortals, pity hapleſs love. 

In native charms, ſweet-ſmiling like the morn, 

Blooms my Amanda. Mixt with other fair 

She ſhines, like Dian. mid her train ; her voice 

Has harmony, as in Arcadia's vales 

To ſhepherds ear the diſtant flute of Pan. 

Whatever ſhe intends, with ſecret hand 


Grace 


0:28 )) 

Grace perkects all, grace follows as ſhe moves. 
A fool to art, yet ever ſure to pleaſe, iel . 1 
Finiſh'd by nature, Ihe like narure's ſelf | * 
Still wins in all her looks: of female mould 
None fairer lovelier did e' er warm mankind. 
Bear me, O bear me, Cupid, on thy wings 
To Cyprian ſhores; to where the marble fant 
Riſes, emboſom'd in the myrtle grove. 
There Cytherea, in her dove drawn car 
Deſcending, doth reveal to mortal view 
Beauty celeſtial. Oft, while ſooths her earn 
The lapſe of ſolemn waters, or the prayer 

Of forne fad lover, there the goddeſs wo 
Watch'd by the. graces: Her ambrofial hair 
Fanning the gales, waſe 1 fragranc 
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Now, ſee The wakes to foutids of filver hes; ; 
Now, midſt a hundred incens d altars, may 
Theſe accents, born e on ſpicy clouds, aſcond, 5 


Parent ſevere of ſoft defires, | | | 
(9) rose ip d, ſmiling dame, 
"To ſpread around the world thy fires, 


* thou Amanda frame? ? 
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Gav'ſt thou her ſhape, love-breathing air, 
Thy. look, each grace divine y | 

R For this didſt thou around the fair, 

The magic ceſtus twine ? . 


1 Ah! one defect, mid ſo, much art, 
From that dear form remove: 
Compleat thy work; her yet cold heart 
Strike with the torch of love. 
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M E. 
AP OEM, 


IME, that with ſtealthy feet along 
Com'ſt, life's ſly thief—ah! why 
Wilt thou not ſtay ? a poet's ſong 
Still mayſt thou hear, ſtill fly, 


Pleas'd on the moſs-grown mouldring tower 


Oblique thou dart*ſt thy beam, 
Or where the vale doth ſilent pour 
Its everlaſting ſtream. 


| Thy van benign occaſion takes, 
Neceſſity thy rear. 
The ſleeper thy ſwift wing nie 3 
Call'd back thou doſt not hear. 


If we complain thee lingering grown, 
No pity ſtirs thy eye: 
Vain is the abſent lover's moan, 
And vain the minor's cry. 


Great mower, thou nor young nor fair 
Spar*ſt, envying even our prime: 
Vet, yet awhile thy ſuppliant ſpare, 
O ſpare me ſcythe-arm'd time. 
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At thy ſoft touch, ah! feeble art 
Fades, as the ſhrinking flower: 

Not Huſſey's pencil can impart 

Exemption from chy power. 


Statues that breath'd from Phidias* — 
Felt thy reſiſtleſs ſtroke. 

Fame mourns deftroy'd whate'erſhe plan'd, 
Mourns every trophy broke, 


Faithleſs the column to its truſt, 
The braſs, the marble vain: 

Her pillar'd temples fallen to duſt 
With ruins ftrow the plain. 


Tes roofs, tho? rais'd by Jones and Grace, 

And Wren's proud dome ſhall yield. 

Even beauty, thron'd on Chloe's face, 
F rom thee not love can ſhield. 


955 vegetable life now gay, 
Now periſh : periſh all, 

That wing the heavens, chat ſkim the ſea, 
Or tread the earthly ball. 


The oak, that thrice an age hath ſtood, 

And long brav d every blaſt, 

; His honors with each ſpring renew'd, 

Feels time, and groans at laſt, f 
7 : DE States 


„„ 


When thou didſt ſign, Greece fell, 


States: like their founders fall: her dem 


By Romans thrall'd : all-conquering Rome 


Doth now thy triumphs ſwell. 


"But heaven eſtubliſfrd thurk'ahd' laws 
Shall fix Britannia's throne, | 


Fer people's rights, and freedom's cauſe, 


Till nature is undone, 


Till the great drama ends. erouds ſeep. 


Here folly's temples 1 ring, 


There lucre's: onward thou ſhalt creep. — 


Then from thy opening wing 


« 


185 Sudden ſhall leap the unlook'd-for hour; 


Then crack yon marble ſkie, 
Dread fabric of Almighty power ! 
Then heaven's fair order die. 


With age unchang'd, One Great alone 


Shall ſtand; the pendulous world 


Burſt into atoms, nature groan, 
In ſtrange convulſions hurl'd; 


The ſan? ; bright orb, the ſtars abe, 


Touch'd by thy potent rod, 


While ruin and boundleſs flames involve 


All but the throne of God; 


Thou. 


ö 
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Thou in the wrack of this great All 
-  Cruſh'd, thou thy ſpoils give o'er ; / 
Eternity ſhall ſound thy fall 2 
' Lond found, BR TIME No, MORE, 
* Revelations, Chip. x. ver. 6. 
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6340 
On MILTON's two Pokus, 
BN penſeroſo and L'allegro. 
= 5 ON. 


Solitary path I took, 
Winding where woods exclude the day. 
On a rude ſeat there chanc'd a book : 


I read a while, then penſive lay. 


That hour came blooming Flavia by, 

To ſeek ſome unfrequented ſhade. 

The dappled deer look up and fly : 
Like Dian's felf they ſaw the maid. 


Love breath'd from all her beauteous make : . 
Venus had finiſh'd every part. 

Silent ſhe charms ; but when ſhe ſpake 

A thouſand graces won the heart. 


A neat ſimplicity her dreſs, 
Her treſſes to the air reſign'd, 


Now in the groves moſt cool receſs 
Behold the lovely maid reclin'd. 


The 


by 4 0 
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The * that in bs forehead roll, 
| Sleep of their luſtre had beguil'd. 
_ crept, I gaz'd, a kif I ſtole; 
Faun laugh'd ; ye nymphs at diſtance ſmil'd. 


De Part 


( Þ» 3 


Part of STERNHOLD's Verſification of the 
xvuith PSALM altered. 
T EAVEN bow'd, and tremblingfelt the Lord 
Deſcending from on high. 
Beneath he caſt the clouds. And now 
(While darkneſs wrapt the ſkie) 


Down, by a thouſand cherubs born, 
The king of glory rode, 
Serene ; and on the wings of winds 


Came flying all the God. 


| Tempeſts before him went, and night, 
And hail-ſtones ſharp with ire: 

Loud roll'd the thunder; lightnings glar'd, 
Red with uncommon fire. 
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In dreadful vollies from his hand 
The forked arrows flew. 

The arm of vengeance bare (too late) | 
Affrighted mortals knew. 


I he mountains rock, all Nature's voice 
lImpending woe proclames: | 
Earth quaking to her centre tells 
The wrath of heaven in flames. 


To 


Ir 


| Throng Britain's youth, and offer half their land, 


„ 


To Miſs * R * * * 
Te ſuis matres metuunt juvencis; 
Te ſenes parci; miſeræque nuper 
Virgines nuptæ, tua ne retardet | 
Aura maritos, Hon. 


HRYNE could weep the mournful fate 
Of Thebes, could labour to reſtore the ſtate. 
And Lais, dear to Cyprus dame, | 
Still fought love's battles with a thirſt of fame; 
Spred through all Greece the tender pain, 
And ſmil'd o'er grave philoſophers. to reign. 
OF anny, thou to whoſe command 
For whom points cruel art thy charms? 
Whoſe are thy fimiles 3 ? tay, whoſe: thy twining 
atm??? 
For whom i in ringlets waves hy hair: ? 
Whoſe ruin now is all thy ſport, thy care ? 
If thou art by, where evening ſhades 


Invite, what fear the mother's heart pervades ? 


Thee parſimonious fathers dread, 
And new brides tremble for their * bed. 


8 See Propert. lib. 2. El. 6. F 
D 3 Rough 
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Rough ſons of war endure thy chain: 
And legiſlators hail thy ſovereign reign. 
But foreign triumphs wait behind. 
Let greater ſtill ambition fire thy mind: 
Let nobler laurels on thy brows | 
Verdant tell, Fanny vanquiſh'd Britain's foes. 


Sound round great * Saxe love's ſoft alarms, 


Till all the hero ſinks within thy arms. 
Captive her champion, France ſhall bleed. 
Thy country's cauſe ſhall ſanctity the deed. _ 
Then but Machiavel's ſcholar tame, | 
And Cleopatra yields to thee in fame. 
—Ah! ſinking ſee the weal of love, 
Melancholy ſaddens the Idalian grove. 
Ah! in yon realm, where Phœbus deigns 
To lead the muſes choir while ſcience reigns, 
Chiefs, wits, nay patriots have defy d 
Love's altars. Riſe, avenge the ſexes. pride. 
Love ſhall to thee his forces join, | | 
The quiver'd armour of a God be thine. 5 
Again, ſhall the ſoft queen (who won 
Suppliant heaven's artiſt for her god-like ſon) 
Thy Venus, ſcorn'd to Vulcan ſue, 
Shall fires immortal Fanny's darts purſue. 
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® Theſe poems were written ſome years ſince. 


To 


( 99.) 


To his deep caves ſhall he depart, 
There pleas'd, for Fanny pour forth all his art. 
For thee the brawny Cyclops feel 
Hot ſweat, now turn, now dip the hiſſing ſteel, 
All Etna's hammer'd anvils ſound, 
While from its top flaſh ruddy fames around. 
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( 40 ) 


A LONDON With in this Month of = 


ad 


O rus, quando ego te e aſpiciam | ? quandoque 


licebit, ] 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno: et inerti- 


bus horis, | 
Ducere ſollicitz jucunda oblivia vite? Honk. 


UICK waft me hence ſome gentle dream 

Q Far off to Pomery's fide ; 

Along the banks of Frome's ſmooth ſtream, 
Where lambent waters chide. 


Or to ſome foreſt's awful gloom, 
May Fancy's wand convey, 

Where Melancholy wont to roam 
Points out the glimmering way. 


| Nought but the woodman's ax be heard, 


Or Philomel's ſoft ſtrains; 
While in cloſe covert hid the bird, 
To heaven and love complains. 


The cannon's mouth let courage brave, 
Or tempt the icy pole, 


The levee haunt Ambition's ſlave, 


And Pride her chariot roll. 
3 Me 
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Me may ſimplicity and eaſe 
Bleſs in my thatch'd retreat, 
Far from the ſplendid cares that pleaſe : 

The mad, the vain, the great. 


While. books, or walk, the hour conſume ; 

Or ſleep, where cooling gales a 

Breath thro* my bower each wild perfume 
That herb or ſhrub exhales. 


' Give me to ſee what tin&s adorn, 
As nature paints, the ground, 

To climb the craggy cliff at morn, 
And view the ocean round 3 


To a along the vale with flocks, 
And Spenſer's Page at even, 
Or fit with Shakeſpear mid the rocks, 


With Milton ſoar to nN "= 
: 10 


Forget low pelf, Arife, 3 ids, 
That here perplex the day. 

And oh! ye Zephyrs, with your whole 
F "ap buſy care away. 


(42 ) 


On the DURE's Progreſs towards the 
REBELS, in the Year 1746. 


Dii patrii indigites, et Romule, Veſtaque mater, 
Quæ Tuſcum Tiberim et Romanapalatiaſervas, 
Hunc ſaltem everſo juvenem ſuccurrere ſæclo 


Ne prohibete.— — und. 


UIS Dæmon cives, quis vobis ſuaſerit hoſtis 

0 Tam dirum, tam immane nefas, tantumque 
matorum? 

In regem, in patriam, quæ tanta inſania Martis? 
Quam neque purpureæ Sequanæ nec potor Iberi, 
Nec poterant Rheno diviſa perdere gentes, "= 
Eheu ! altis invicta ſua cadet Anglia dextra ! 
O patria, O mundi decus inſula, quale tuliſti 
Nunc hominum genus !—in tua vertunt viſcera 


vires. | 
Quo majorum abiit virtus ? non relligionis 
Pectora veſtra calent, non libertatis amore, 
Legumque antiquarum? hæc carè Britones olim 
Vita emere ſua, non docti terre tyrannos : 
Hæc, quæ ſervavere patres, hæc tradite natis. 
Impia projicite arma: O læti incumbite pacis 
Ad ſtudia uno animo; rex libertatis amicus 
Fautor adeſt operum. Nulli ſua præmia deerunt: 
Tendere opem oppreſſis, æquum jus reddere 


e, 
1 | He 


ca 


C 48 ) 
Hz regnandi artes ſunt illi, animuſque paternus 
Is yu in populum. Tales dum n tene- 
bunt, 
6 (O felices nimium !) bona noſcite veſtra. 
O Thameſine pater tollas caput, oſtia pinus 
Ecce tua alatæ ſubeunt, quibus Anglia pacem 
Eſſe jubet, quacunque von quibus * * Heſpe- 
riæ urbes 5 
Territat ingentes, et fert ſua fulmina * Indos, 
Magnique imperium pelagi ſibi vindicat omne. 
Anglia, pande ſinum, preſſas onere aſpice puppes. 
Dona ferunt terrarum: aliæ dant marmora: mit- 
tunt . 
Mirum aliæ bombycis opus. Tibi littora Eoa 
Thurium odore fluunt; ſudantur cortice pingui 
Electra; ac magis ardenti ſub ſole rubeſcunt 


3 


Poma. Venena abſunt at noxia. Sint procul 
hydri 

Quos et alat Nilus ſerpentes. Bellua terror 
Aurorz populis dentes tibi mittat eburnos, 
Getuluſque leo exuvias. Tibi at India in imis 
Viſceribus condat gemmas aurique metallum ; 
Sueci dent ferrum, mollis ſua Gallia vina. 


Magna O libertas, diffuſo lumine ridens! 
Dives opum variarum! O numen amabile, ſalve. 


* I talicæ. 


Felix 


( 44 )- 
Felix fola diu, te Gracia, deinde colebas-. 
Roma potens. Mundi victrix, ſe denique yicit; | 
Victa feros ſubiit dominos. Nunc Anglia hono- 
rem . i . 
Et colit et ſervat. Sine te nil inchoat altum 
Mens, ſine te nec vita juvat, nec munera divum. 
Nil non paſſuri pro libertate, petebant 
Te dea majores, per pingues ſanguine campos, 
Per maris ac terræ diſcrimina multa, per ignes. 
Sit populi tibi cura tui: res aſpice noſtras. 
En tuus it vindex; pro te pius impetus illum 
Fert, patriuſque vigor; pro te petit impiger 
hoſtem. | 

Sis comes O felix; tu vimque animumque mi- | 

3 niſtra. 5 
Hanc O æternes præſenti ni numine gentem. 5 


In 


(0 45 )) 


In M Y R A M. 


IRIBUS ah! Vinci poſtquant me Myra 
ö 
MN.iolliaque impòſuit vincla volenti anĩimo, 
Quam cœpi miſer el metum et * * 
inter ! | 
Quod deſiderium, ah que mb cura fuit! 
Secretas adi valles et flumina ſolus: 
Ac multum colui, non ſine triſtitia, 
Et nemorum tenebras, et aquarum flebile mur- 
mur: 


Noctem egi vigilans, ingemuique diem. 


6.46 ) 
Ad AMICUM, 


EU te, relicto Pieridum choro, 

kJ Ripa morantem fluminis Iſidis, 
Problema Neutoni retardet, 

Seu teneant ſtudia alta Clarkei, 
Seris Jucernis pone modum precor. 
Riſuſque amicos vinaque libera 

Ni miſceas prudens labori, 
Haud ſat erit penetraſſe rerum 


Cauſas, et ingens noſſe quibus mare 
Et queis regantur ſidera legibus. 
Mundum Deo credas, et ultra 
Quærere quam dedit ille nolis. 


Lux unde ſoli ? dic age, fi potes. 
Hunc pendulum orbem quid tenet, aut movet 
Quæ vis? at audax cuncta ſcire 
Mens hominum Deum ad uſque ſcandit. 


O LV M- 


(47) 


To his Roy AL HIGHNEsSS the DuxE. 
Namque erit ille mihi ſemper Deus: illius aram 
Sæpe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 
Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipſum 
Ludere, que vellem, calamo permiſit agreſti. 

VIRG. 


E Libertatem, te ſalvas vindice leges, 
Viribus et fractis devinctam Seditionem, 
Me vetat imbelli conari carmine Pheœbus. 
Nec mihi Muſa dedit armare in prælia Martem, 
Neve Dei comites nec equos neque dicere cur- 
rum. | | | be 
Non ſtructas acies non belli pingere pompam 
Auſim ego; ſæva canant alii ſpargentia lethum 
Ara ſono horrenti, nigrantemque æthera fumo, 
Clangoremque tubæ, peditumque . 
tumultus. 
Simplicia at rura, at gelidis cum fontibus um- 
bras | | 
Carmine amem læto deſcribere, vernaque prata, 
Et tacita #terno volventia flumina lapſu. 


Molle aderat tempus, quo ſolvi in gaudia duris 


Agricolis ſolenne fuit, dulcique Lyzo, 
| Et 


16 48 593 3 2 
Et variis ludis feſtivos condere "PREY ; 
Aut baculo, curſuve pedum yertare; vel azcu, 4 


| 7 


Aut viridem rudibus terram pulſare choræis 
Ad citharæ ſonitum, ſeu juyir fæpe palæſtra 
Exercere artus, niſuve ingente per auras 
Diſcum altè torquere: bonis majoribus ortum | 
Servat adhuc (ſervetque diu) Dorſetia morem. 
Hic Romanorum paſtor cum ſæpe labores, 
Amphitheatra, vias ſtratas, horrentia caſtra 
Aggeribus altis latè circumdata ſpectat, 
Rupe ſedens operumque” artem faciemque loeo- 
Miratur tacitus, dum per munimina'longa © - - .... 
Lanigerz paſcuntur oves armentaque læta. 
O dulcis regio, felicia frugibus arval- .. 
Non tantum Arcadiz colles, non Mænala tantum 
Pan fua amt. Regione ilk peramæna patebat 
Planities, jugo in excelſo: nee ſpina neque illic 
Horrentes dumi ; nec ſtabat carduus aſper. 
Sole procul fulgens tremuit maris æquor, ubi alba 
Ad ſpirantem Eurum pandebant vela-carine: : 
Undarum auditor pulſantum littora murmur. | 
Fluctu extat medio projectis ardua taxis 
Inſula, nec claſſi ſtatio malefida Britanne. 
Parte alia ſætæ ſcoctes; et ſparſa cafaru mn 
| Culmina { parva, come nemorum, vetereſque ſe- 


Pultæ 1 
Arbo- 
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(a9 ) 
| Atboribus turres, interlucentia valles 
Flumina, reptanteſque greges in collibus albi. 
Cum dulei amplexu Tithoni undiſque relictis. 
J am cælo effulſit Dea ſuave- rubens Aurora, 
Sperata exotiente die; ſimul undique circum. 
Illam in planitiem juvenes nitidæque puellæ 
Convenere; ſeneſque ipſi, lætiſſima turba, 
Curſus feminevs ſpectatum: murmure campus 
Confer ds a et voce canentum. 


4 


Ducitur interea vacuas ſublims per auras, 
Oftro intertexto, nexiſque ſubucula vittis, 
vVvictrici pretium: ex lino nitidiſſima veſtis, 
Multæque artis oꝑus. Nocturna ad lumina Doris 
Fecit acu pingens, longum ſolata laborem | 


Carminibus; virgo ſtudiorum dota Minervæ. 
Atque ubi procerany multos antiqua per annos 
Attollens elo caput ulmus frondibus umbram | 


Præbuerat pecori; cunctis ſpectacula longs 
Lina illa effulgent ramo demiſſa virenti. 
Venere in campum, ſuccinctæ veſtibus albis, 
Fheſtylis, et Dorcas, Galatea, et amabilis Emma 
Docta choris levis ire, placens et Delia cantu, 
Phyllifque, Phzbeque, Amaryllis, et Eleonora 


Formoſa, inſignis curſu, cui ſœpius olim 


Palmæ partus honos- Medio Galatea ferebat 


ee ſeſe inceſſu: cui flore rubebant 
E Tem- 
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3 
Tempora; marmoreum cui collum; pectora li- 
| num 55 3 „„ 
Arte laboratum velat: ſed vertice nigra 
Illi cæſaries, et lumina nigra micabant. 
Jamdudum vero, ante alias pulcherrima longè, 
Pagorum decus, arboreo ſub tegmine Phyllis, 


Nympharum velut una ſedens, fert vulnera late, 


Inſcia at ipſa: virum it mollis per Pe 


flamma. 5 
Phyllidi enim formam, * SE exſariemque, 
Ipſa dedit Cytherea, dedit crinitus Apollo 
Vocem quæ vincat morientis carmina cycni. 
Talis erat virgo. Viridi quoque ſtratus in herba 
Forte aderat Thyrſis, Thyrſis,, 2 _ pu- 
elle, 
Er dulcis Galatea, et formoſiſſima Phyllis, | 
Audierant ambæ ſpirantem vota et amores. 
Flore juventutis lætus, roſeoque colore, | 
Viribus et pollens, et fuſo crine decorus; 


Nec gregis hic pauper. Nunc verum ad limina. 


vellent SS 


pente 5 
Uno ardore al poſcunt, et EDEN et aures 


Intentæ: addebantque animos candentia lina. 
Tandem expectatum cornu ſonat; ac ſimul om 


— - 


er ns 8 N gene 
1 | Corri- 


Quæ certare, locum capiunt; e re- 
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Al 


{ 31 ) 
Cetripuere viam ; vix arida ſenſit euntuni 
Terra pedes; levibus ludunt in veſtibus aurz; 
Ceu quondam immiſſis Eleo carcere habenis 
Proſiluit, curruque volans auriga ſonanti 
Acribus imperitavit equis : ſuper ipſe pependit — 
Terga; rotæ ſubiere aliæ; fugere omnia viſa. 
Illis virginibus pariter ſuccendere corda 
Laudis amor: ſua quamque magis ſpes = magis 
urget. 
Neſcia cui ſeſe inclinet Fortuna, ſuperna 
Abdita nube, diu pendet. Nunc Theſtylis, et 
nunc 
Emicat ante alias Phoebe z nunc denique primus 
Phyllidis eſt pulvis. Retr levis aura capillos 
Diffudit. Muſa virgo memorata Maronis 
Per mare per ſegetes pede non leviore volaret. 
Metas optatas Phyllis jam jamque tenebat. 
Fata obſtant : nam preteritas cervice reflexa 
Dum videt, et gaudet venturo læta triumpho, 
Qua circum ſepem flecti ſtadium incipiebat, | 
Radicem ad veterem offenſo pede, concidit, ictu | 
Obſlupefacta gravi ; nec vox nec jam manet illi 
Ore color. Lapſam vero conſpexit, et ardens 
Auxilio ire moras Thyrſis non pertulit ullas. 
Qualis avis ſub noctem impaſtis pabula nidis 
Ore ferens, notas lenge ſi forte querentum 
Accepit yoces, pennis iter aeriùòs urget ; 
E 3 Aera 


( 82 ) 

Aera per vacuum: matrem nimis omnis abeſſe 
; Conclamat domus. Haud alia cura, ocyor-ille 
Carpit humum; namque infelix metuebat, amor 
Et ſpes occiderint, eſſet ne mortua Phyllis; 
Donec jam propior nivea et perpectora et artus 
Vitales motus, et lucida lumina ſenſit. - 
Languida demim, laſſa, et anhelans murmure 

leni | | = his 
Has imo voces effudit pectore Phyllis. 
* Tune O Thyrſis ades ?” dicenti ille oſcula 
4 - Sr. 
Erubuit virgo, et trepidans a pectore amantem 
Reppulit, atque oculo tacito undique circum- 


n, 


Interes Guleis meram' Galares'relifts 
Omnibus attigerat, ſubitus cum clamor ad aſtra 
It populi: littus longè colleſque reſultant 
Saxaque pulſa ſono; pertentant gaudia pectus 
Tmin — Jene et murmure 

55 
Down! brevis heu.! nobis (fie Di voluere) vo- 
luptass | ge 
Naſcitur et moritur! pallor nunc ire per ora 
Virginis ; ah! quam nunc ſeſe cecidiſſe cupivitf 


%SY 


6330 
Nam neque gratatus victrici, nam neque pal- 


9 ; 


* 2 — — 8 a 4 


Præbebat Thyrſis; manus altera (chara nec 


* que)... "AX! £7 r 22 1 ws. Tt n 8 FR 
8 — jam nunc e procul eſt cum Phyllide | 


« * > 4 44 — 


Thyrſis, eter: of F „ 


Abl -corzque-elys of ili Phyllidis un. 
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Ad AMI Cu N. 


UNC Hyems vultus inamæna ceſſiit 
Pulchriori: nunc meliora rident : 18 


Tempora; et ae apibus miniſtrat 


| Agnizis parvi it leve murmur agris:; \ 


Et filens ponit Philomena nidum, 
Qua novaꝶ mulcens filiias Favoni in- 
1 rerſonat aura, 


Non honos longus ne neque certus anno: 
Flos brevis, linquet tua te juventa: 
_ colorem Plum invidioſa repens 
Bruma fugabit, 
Quas Jabunt DU tu rape gratus horas. 


Vino, amico, Lztitizque. d 


Nox EIS peRtore pelle curas, 
e Pelle et amorem. 


O — deſine j jam — 
Inſequi; jam abſiſte Chloen tueri, 


N mirans oculos, modoſque ; 
* eanentis. : 


Od 


On a G R OT 'T 0. 


VN c lucum lats tacitum; hæc loca gar- 
rula lymphis, 
Hos ſubis O quiſquis lapides, qua Cynthia vellet 
Ipſa lavare artus, vellet quoque mater amorum, 
Tu Nympham venerare loci, ſamnaſque moleſto 
Ne pede rumpe leves. Oculo luſtrare ſilenti 
Fas tibi pendula ſaxa, lapillorumque colores 
Cum muſco viridante, metalla vomentia lucem, 
Coraliumque rubens, et ab omni littore con- 
chas. 4 

Fonte ab Agidalia rrepicans non. apa wir. wk 


- & „% 


Cartnine digna magis W 1 non pulchra Calypſo, 
Non dicenda magis Nymphæ Nereides antra. 

Et tu, quæ lapidum r his fontibus \ um- 
Z 5 
O genere, O forma, O multa memorabilis arte, 
| Cui Decor ipſe comes, ſeu te hic vitare legentem 

Eſtivos ſoles, et amabile volvere carmen 
Seu delectat acu ſtudia exercere Minervæ ... . 
Sive manum ſimulans Naturæ pingere mavis, 
Celia, parce hujus Nymphe durbare e | 


Ys Webs In 


Mu 


( 56 ) 

In Boiſſard's Roman Antiquities, among the 
plates at the end of the ſeconf volume, there is 
a figure of a ſleeping Naiad, lying down in the 


midſt of ruſhes, and the Ko inſcription, 


underneath. * 


4 — 
* 
7 —— — — # 


Hujus Nympha loci, . * 


. Dormio, dum blandae ſentio murmur aquae, 


Farce meum, os tangis cava * 


ſomnum 25 % 
| Rumpere: five bibas, 555 lavere, tace. 


"Nymph of the ſtream, theſe ſacred, ſprivgs L 


7 


keep; 

And lul by pleaſing murmurs, hw I ſleep. 
Tread gently ye, who ſeek the cooling wave: 
Come fitent, filent drink, in fi lence lave. 5 . 


Boiſfard has given” another ade of; a e a 
very much. reſembling | this. It is probable that 


6 „ 4 


ſuch ſtatues were not uncommon, and that they 
were often 1, placed at the head of a river 


5 3 
hoy þ 21 3232 4 (1 


Add agu lene a bacræ. 12 . 2 


* *y „„ * pr 


Here there might "2 oy 2 marble 1 deep 


tacle for the water ifuing from the ſpring, to 
preſerve-is.pure for the of of the country, and 
deep enough for a batli. A ſtatue ſo correſ- 


Ponding with the place, would eaſily acquire ve- 
neration, 


7 


n 

neration, and in a pagan age might well impreſs a 
belief, of the actual preſence of the nymph, on 
the ſpot where her figure appeared. Theſe fa- 
bulous perſonages, tho? inhabitants of the earth, 
yet ranked among the gods, had an allowed 
claim to adoration, and were honoured with ſa- 
crifices. For altho it may be the Practice of 
modern poets, to call women nymphs, it was 
not ſo, when a nymph was believed of a ſuperior 
order of beings, a real divinity. The religion 
of the times gave a ſanction to this, ſtatue and 
its inſcription, when it might have been part of 
the peaſant's creed, that to violate the repoſe of 
a nymph, would be to incur the wrath of 
heaven. Tho? it is poſſible there might have 
been ſome cave or grot to which this antique 
belonged ;- yet that there was, does not appear, 
either from the plate, or from what Boiſſard 
_ fays concerning it“: wherefore I have ventured 
. to alter Mr. Pope's tranſlation of the verſes, 
which we have in one of his letters to Mr. 
Blount. It ſeems to me, that the words in the 
inſcription, cava marmora, ſignified the marble 
encloſure of the ſpring; from a paſſage of Ju- 
venal, wherein he reflects upon the grot of the 
nymplr Egeria. | 


In vallem Egeriz deſcendimus, et ſpeluncas 
 Diſſimiles veris.; quanto præſtantius cfſer 


* Vol, I. page 106. 
| Numen 


'Namen- aquæ, viridi fi 


d. * und 1 | 12 Wi VASTLY 
BW —_— | 


5 G 17 


* hn 


1 n. violarent marmora 
| 3 4 : a i + 4 FI 


It was Juvenal's opinion, that nothing but the 
ſimplicity. of nature ought to appear in the grot 
of a nymph, that was ſo much reverenced by 
| the old Romans, to whom, as they thought, 
they owed their laws and their conſtitution ; and 
| that every kind of artificial ornament was im- 
Proper, as leſſening the religious awe due to ſo 
| conſecrated a place. © 
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